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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Enough  money  to  carry  on  the  programs  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  assured.  But 
for  a  while  it  didn’t  look  so.  The  Administration  had 
asked  Congress  for  $75,300,000,  and  last  month  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  cut  this  to 
$25,000,000.  However,  the  cuts  were  restored  and  the 
full  appropriation  voted  after  a  floor  fight  led  by  Rep. 
John  E.  Fogarty  (D-R.I.).  With  the  Senate  expected  to 
concur,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Act  soon  would  be  in 
high  gear. 

The  key  Democrats  on  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  were  playing  politics.  For  political  reasons,  they 
were  crying  economy,  knowing  that  the  cuts  they  or¬ 
dered  would  have  had  to  be  restored  in  August  — 
when  they  would  upset  next  year’s  balanced  budget 
and  embarrass  the  Administration.  So,  as  the  House 
override  showed,  there  was  no  special  hostility  toward 
federal  school  aid. 

The  nne  of  ‘‘reasonable  force  to  a  moderate 
degree”  in  curbing  unruly  youngsters  would  be  with¬ 
in  the  legal  rights  of  New  York  City  teachers  under  a 
bill  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  last  month. 
Here  are  some  of  the  comments  made  about  it: 
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State  Sen.  Seymour  R.  Thaler,  speaking  for  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education:  “It  will  permit  un¬ 
reasonable  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  good  kids.” 

Emil  T.  Tron,  president  of  the  New  York  City  High 
School  Teachers  Assn.:  It  will  “take  a  psychological 
weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  teachers.” 

Assemblyman  Joseph  J.  Corso,  the  bill’s  sponsor: 
“We’ve  been  bamboozled  too  long  by  educational  the¬ 
orists  .  .  .  who  say,  take  the  children  and  let  them  have 
all  the  freedom  they  want.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller,  who  would  decide  the  issue  final¬ 
ly,  made  no  comment.  The  bill,  which  needed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  become  law,  lay  on  his  desk  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  on  April  9  his  office  told  Education  Sum¬ 
mary  that  he  probably  would  make  no  decision  for 
another  week  or  more.  . 


It  will  be  five  years  next  month  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  famous  desegregation 
decision.  At  this  point,  reports  Southern  School  News, 
801  of  2890  biracial  districts  have  been  integrated. 
Segregation  is  still  complete  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  in  six  states. 

The  1950’s  dealt  some  hard  knocks  to  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  in  American  universities,  according  to 
a  survey  undertaken  for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  In 
a  recently  published  volume.  The  Academic  Mind: 
Social  Scientists  in  a  Time  of  Crisis,  Profs.  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld  and  Wagner  Thielens  Jr.  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  report  that  2451  social  scientists  at  165  colleges 
listed  990  different  instances  of  administrative  action, 
taken  mostly  against  political  conduct  or  belief.  'These 
resulted  in  188  discharges,  40  forced  resignations,  118 
withheld  promotions  and  99  other  kinds  of  discipline. 

'These  incidents  hurt  academic  freedom  and  teacher 
morale,  it  was  found.  While  some  instructors  became 
defiant,  most  found  themselves  forced  to  compromise 
by  qualifying  their  classroom  statements,  by  avoiding 
political  involvement,  by  not  making  public  appear¬ 
ances,  and  by  not  subscribing  to  certain  magazines 
or  belonging  to  certain  organizations. 
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•  Adminimtratian 


Self-improvement  is  the  administrators  first  re¬ 
sponsibility,  says  Lester  J.  Grant,  superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Decatur,  Ill.  In  Illinois  Education  for  March, 
he  writes  that  the  truly  successful  administrator  — 

1.  is  broadly  educated  in  the  many  aspects  of  hu¬ 
man  experience; 

2.  is  informed  on  current  affairs,  social  trends,  tech¬ 

nological  advances  and  economics; 

3.  knows  educational  psychology  and  is  familiar 
with  the  tools  of  research; 

4.  knows  the  techniques  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  of  supervision  and  public  relations; 

5.  is  a  competent  speaker,  writer  —  and  listener; 

6.  understands  the  operation  of  his  local  and  state 
governments  —  and  their  interconnections; 

7.  knows  accounting,  budgeting,  building  mainte¬ 
nance,  personnel  administration  and  the  other  tools  of 
management; 

8.  has  the  vision  to  break  with  tradition  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  school  system; 

9.  provides  the  organizational  machinery  to  tap 
effectively  the  resources  of  the  staff  and  the  com¬ 
munity; 

10.  demonstrates  his  willingness  to  lead  through 
his  contributions  to  the  group  effort; 

11.  is  able  to  identify  persons  with  ideas,  special 
skills  and  talents,  and  to  use  them  to  best  advantage 
for  the  total  welfare  of  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Introduction  to  Educational  Research  by  Robert  M.  W. 
Travers.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11. 
466pp.  Index.  $5.75.  (How  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  when 
doing  original  research.  Discusses  survey  techniques,  selecting 
the  research  problem,  evaluating  resubs,  ivriting  the  report 
and  many  other  aspects.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Crrowth 


More  than  $9,000,000  in  grants  to  finance  “a 
break-through  in  teacher  education”  was  awarded  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  this  month  to  nine  colleges  and 
universities.  The  awards  are  the  first  of  a  series,  with 
others  to  be  announced  later  this  year. 

The  money  will  be  used,  said  Henry  T.  Heald, 
Foundation  president,  to  bolster  four  major  trends  in 
which  the  Foundation  is  interested.  These  are: 

—  Extension  of  general  and  liberal  education  for  fu¬ 
ture  teachers; 

—  Establishment  of  direct  relations  between  public 
school  systems  and  teacher-training  colleges,  com¬ 
parable  in  many  respects  to  the  relations  that  exist 
between  medical  schools  and  hospitals; 

—  Development  and  application  of  new  teaching  and 
teacher-training  techniques,  including  internships, 
teaching  aides,  and  teams,  and  such  technological 
aids  as  TV,  films  and  tape  recordings; 

—  Improved  long-range  financing  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  including  payment  of  teacher-trainees  by 
school  systems  before  certification. 


The  Foundation  hopes  the  grants  will  serve  to  raise 
the  quality  of  teacher  education  programs,  as  well  as 
lure  more  able  young  men  and  women  into  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  grants  went  to  the  following  institutions: 
Barnard  College,  Brown  University,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  Duke  University, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 


•  School  Board 


STUMBLIIVG  BLOCKS 

Observation  of  hundreds  of  school  boards  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  following  practices  pro¬ 
vide  the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  school  board 
effectiveness: 

Individual  board  members  are  sometimes  dom¬ 
inated  by  partisan  instead  of  by  public  loyalties. 

A  lack  of  written  school  board  policies,  kept  up 
to  date. 

Too  much  attention  to  the  housekeeping  prob¬ 
lems  of  schools. 

Too  frequent  use  of  closed,  or  executive  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  use  of  standing  committees. 

The  board’s  fiscal  dependence  upon  the  review, 
revision  or  approval  by  some  noneducational 
governmental  agency  or  commission. 

A  dual  administration  which  divides  responsi¬ 
bility  for  educational  affairs  and  for  business 
affairs  within  a  school  system. 

—  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  former  Executive 
Secretary,  National  School  Boards 
Association  (in  the  Colorado  School 
Board  Bulletin) 


•  Curriculum 


As  more  and  more  emphasis  is  pat  on  the 

study  of  foreign  languages,  it  appears  that  more  and 
more  school  districts  will  f urn  ism  their  students  with 
well-equipped  language  laboratories.  One  recent  pre¬ 
diction  has  it  that  U.  S.  schools  and  colleges  will  spend 
some  $136,000,000  on  language  laboratory  facilities  in 
the  next  decade. 

Anticipating  this.  Educational  Facilities  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  last  month  announced  two  research  proj¬ 
ects  aimed  at  overcoming  some  weaknesses  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  uses  of  present-day  equipment. 

One  problem  is  that  too  much  equipment,  and  too 
many  recorder  tapes,  are  handled  —  and  damaged  — 
by  the  students.  Another  is  that  the  teaching  area 
may  have  too  much  equipment  for  convenience.  Much 
current  equipment  is  not  designed  for  heavy  duty, 
hence  maintenance  is  a  major  problem.  Added  to 
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these,  system-wide  fidelity  often  is  low,  since  the  level 
is  set  by  the  worst  component. 

These  problems  now  will  be  tackled  by  MIT  and 
Purdue  University  under  grants  from  the  EFL.  Both 
schools  will  test  experimental  tape-handling  equip¬ 
ment,  remote  control  panels  and  unusually  high  fidel¬ 
ity  sound  systems. 

MIT  will  attempt  to  develop  audio  specifications 
for  language  teaching  systems,  so  that  future  labora¬ 
tories  will  be  neither  wastefully  overdesigned  nor  un¬ 
derdesigned.  At  Purdue,  the  teaching  effectiveness 
of  simple  and  complicated  student  installations  will  be 
compared.  Purdue  also  will  look  into  the  possibility 
of  simplifying  equipment  to  save  the  instructor’s  time. 

U.  S.  Education  Commissioner  Derthick 

last  month  designated  six  tongues  to  be  taught  at  the 
foreign  language  institutes  which  will  be  set  up  at 
U.  S.  colleges  and  universities  under  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  They  are  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Hindustani,  Japanese,  Portuguese  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  the  need  for  instruction  in  them  is  critical, 
he  said.  Together  they  are  spoken  by  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  people,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

F'oreign  Language  Laboratories  in  Schools  and  Colleges  by 
Marie  C.  Johnston  and  Catherine  C.  Seerley.  Bulletin  1959  No. 
3,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  86pp.  35if.  From  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washin^on  25,  D.  C.  (Tells  which 
schools  in  which  states  maintain  language  laboratories,  how 
they’re  organized,  how  they’re  used,  how  they’re  equipped 
and  what  they  cost  to  install  and  maintain.  A  thorough  .survey.) 


the  mind  or  to  the  “whole  person,”  the  accent  must  be 
on  one  or  the  other.  Prof.  Hook  says.  He  suggests  an 
in-between  goal  of  developing  the  “intelligence,”  which 
is  the  “ability  to  look  for  evidence  and  to  discern  the 
likely  places  where  it  can  be  found  and  the  capacity 
to  use  it  judiciously.”  The  intelligent  man  is  “wise 
rather  than  learned  because  he  knows  the  uses  and 
limits  of  learning.” 


Democratic  vs.  Totalitarian  Education 

Woodrow  Wilson  defined  the  purpose  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  to  be:  “The  training  of  the  young 
for  American  life,  for  nation’s  service.”  Some 
might  think  that  this  statement  is  identical  with 
education  to  serve  the  state.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  our^day,  education  to 
serve  the  state  has  as  its  purpose  having  an  elite 
in  power  who  will  define  the  needs  of  the  state 
and  mold  the  educational  processes  to  furnish 
the  trained  technicians.  In  the  Wilsonian  state¬ 
ment  Mr.  Wilson  was  thinking,  and  his  listeners 
were  with  him,  of  the  duty  of  our  educational 
units  to  turn  out  men  capable  of  taking  places  of 
leadership  and  developing  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  would  increasingly  produce  a  society  of  free 
men.  The  one  is  a  controlled  behavior  from  with¬ 
out,  the  other  is  guidance  from  within,  based 
upon  exposure  to  the  world’s  highest  wisdom 
transmitted  to  us  by  history,  literature,  music  and 
art  —  in  other  words,  the  humanities. 

—  Reuben  G.  Gustavson,  president 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Is  it  possible  to  educate  the  “whole  person”? 
No,  says  Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  philosophy  at  New 
York  University.  But  neither,  he  adds,  is  it  possible  to 
limit  education  strictly  to  the  intellect  or  mind. 

Writing  in  the  winter  issue  of  Daedalus,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  Prof.  Hook  points  out  that  current  disputes  over 
the  aims  of  education  revolve  mainly  about  these  two 
points.  The  answer,  he  says,  lies  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  Leonardo,  we  cannot  avoid 
selecting  and  developing  some  powers  at  the  cost  of 
others.  “The  concert  pianist  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a 
position  to  cultivate  his  skill  as  a  pugilist  for  other 
reasons  than  his  fear  about  the  use  of  his  hands.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  time  to  develop  all  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  interests,  not  to  speak  of  our  practical  apti¬ 
tudes.  Development  opens  up  new  possibilities,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  it  takes  place  through  successive  limi¬ 
tations  of  possibilities.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  in  action  is  caught  up 
in  concrete  problems  of  finding  out  and  exploring 
meanings.  The  student  of  science,  for  example,  is 
learning  to  observe,  to  use  instruments,  to  discipline 
his  impatience,  to  curb  the  impulse  to  take  short  cuts. 
“Is  all  this  part  of  the  mind?” 

While  it  is  impossible  to  limit  education  wholly  to 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  a  Free  Society,  Volume  I  of  the  Pitcaim-Crabbe 
Foundation  Lecture  Series  II.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh  13.  47pp.  $3.  (Lectures  delivered  last  year  by 
Reuben  G.  Gustavson  on  “The  Impact  of  Science  in  a  Free 
Society’’;  by  Peter  Viereck  on  “Inwardness”;  and  by  Paul 
Woodring  on  “The  Prospect  for  Higher  Eduction.”) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Forty  minutes  of  extra  teaching  time  each 
day  —  that’s  what  a  part-time  teacher  aide  can  give 
an  elementary  classroom  teacher.  They’ve  found  this 
to  be  so  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Special  School  District 
(Delaware),  where  teacher  aides  were  hired  recently 
to  assist  in  all  elementary  classes  of  32  pupils  or  more. 

The  aides  work  three  hours  a  day,  from  8:30  to 
11:30,  and  perform  the  following  duties: 

Checking  some  papers,  reading  workbooks  and 
spelling  books;  helping  pupils  during  arithmetic  peri¬ 
ods;  taking  groups  of  pupils  outside  for  play  while 
others  remain  inside  to  work  with  the  teacher;  pre¬ 
paring  paints  and  otherwise  assisting  in  art  periods; 
doing  routine  clerical  work;  taking  groups  of  pupils 
to  the  library;  setting  up  visual-aid  equipment;  super¬ 
vising  children  working  at  their  seats  while  the  teach¬ 
er  is  teaching  a  group;  getting  reference  materials  and 
records  from  the  library  and  running  other  errands; 
making  experience  charts;  and  playing  the  piano. 


3 
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Newspaper  stories,  published  when  the  Board  of 
Education  authorized  Supt.  John  F.  Heiney  to  hire  the 
teacher  aides,  brought  many  applicants  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  Both  teachers  and  principals  interviewed 
promising  applicants,  and,  in  the  end,  the  teacher  se¬ 
lected  the  aide  she  was  to  work  with.  Of  those  hired, 
all  have  had  some  college  training,  and  some  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

CURRENT  READINC.  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

flow  to  Locate  Educational  Infonnation  and  Data  by  Carter 
Alexander  and  Arvid  }.  Burke.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  419pp.  $5.95.  (The  fourth  edition  of  this 
work  tells  how  to  find  what  you  re  looking  for  in  library  refer¬ 
ence  works,  government  publications.  Tells  how  and  where  to 
find  news  items,  quotations  and  proverbs,  names  and  addresses, 
instructional  materials  and  anything  else  you  might  need.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

The  alarm  caused  by  Sputnik  1  has  abated 
somewhat,  and  most  Americans  are  taking  a  less  hys¬ 
terical  view  of  the  race  for  scientific  supremacy,  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  shows.  If  forced  to  choose  between  spend¬ 
ing  money  for  medical  research  or  putting  the  first  man 
on  the  moon,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  give 
doctors  the  dollars. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  nationwide  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research 
Center  for  tlie  National  Assn,  of  Science  Writers  and 
New  York  University.  Results  of  the  survey,  made 
public  last  month,  show  how  public  opinion  has 


changed: 

Nov.  ’57  May ’58 

Russian  science  “greatly  superior”  26%  8 '/< 

Russian  science  “about  the  same”  16  26 

Russian  science  “better  in  some 

areas,  not  in  others”  18  33 

•American  science  “greatly  superior”  22  21 

Don’t  know,  not  ascertained  18  12 

Here  is  the  priority  the  public  would  give  to  four 
scientific  projects  if  money  were  available  for  only 
one: 

A  new  program  for  medical  research  .54% 

New  approaches  to  juvenile  delinquency  32 
Basic  scientific  research  7 

Putting  the  first  man  on  the  moon  3 

Don’t  know,  not  ascertained  4 


o  The  Profession _ 

School  superintendents  don’t  read  as  much 
as  they  should,  a  recent  sur\'ey  discloses.  Furthermore, 
the  quality  of  what  they  do  read  is  “far  below  what 
should  be  expected  from  a  group  with  a  position  of 
intellectual  leadership  in  our  society.”  So  concludes 
William  L.  Pharis,  Jr.,  reporting  in  the  April  School 
Executive  on  a  nationwide  poll  conducted  by  that 
magazine. 

TTie  first  telling  point  was  the  low  return  on  the 
questionnaire  sent  out.  “We  are  forced  to  conclude,” 


says  Mr.  Pharis,  “that  this  unusual  silence  denotes  neg¬ 
ative  reading  habits  which  school  superintendents  who 
normally  reply  to  our  questions  were  too  embarrassed 
to  put  into  writing.”  The  findings  were  these: 

Fifty- three  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  read 
from  one  to  10  works  of  fiction  in  the  past  year.  But  33 
per  cent  had  read  none.  More  than  half  had  read  at 
least  one  biography,  and  the  reading  of  one  or  two 
professional  books  a  year  seemed  to  be  about  the 
standard  —  though  25  per  cent  had  read  none.  Most 
superintendents  read  two  to  four  periodicals  on  edu¬ 
cational  administration  a  month,  and  96  per  cent  regu¬ 
larly  read  some  type  of  news  magazine. 

The  titles  mentioned  most  frequently  included 
The  Brothers  Karamazov;  Peyton  Place;  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sen;  Masters  of  Deceit;  The  Hidden  Persuad¬ 
ers;  The  Affluent  Society;  The  High  School  in  a 
Changing  World;  Curriculum  Planning  through  In- 
SerVice  Programs. 

Why  don’t  superintendents  do  more  reading?  The 
common  answer  was,  “We  don’t  have  time.”  To  this 
Mr.  Pharis  replies,  “How  long  can  our  profession  en- 
<lnre  in  a  leadership  role  if  we  neglect  reading?” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Some  Things  Worth  Knowing  by  Stuart  Chase.  Harper  ir 
Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16.  278pp.  Index.  $3.95. 
(Subtitled  “A  Generalist’s  Guide  to  Useful  Knowledge,”  this 
hook  is  a  sort  of  tying  together  of  the  knowledge  presented  in 
the  liberal  arts  courses  you  took  in  college.) 


•  Science  Education 

Thousands  of  high  school  students  can  go  to 

college  for  a  few  weeks  this  summer  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  college-level  courses  in  science,  math,  and 
engineering.  They  can  do  this  at  any  of  105  colleges 
in  35  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
which  will  participate  in  a  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion-supported  program  designed  to  stimulate  the  sci¬ 
entific  interests  of  high-ability  students. 

Two  tyi>es  of  courses  generally  will  be  offered.  One 
is  an  institute  type  lasting  two  or  more  weeks,  held 
either  on  or  off  campus,  and  featuring  lectures,  labo¬ 
ratory  work  and  field  trips.  The  other  type  will  last 
six  to  12  weeks  and  will  consist  mainly  of  research 
carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  trained  scientists. 
Most  students  participating  in  the  first  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors,  while 
those  participating  in  the  second  will  be  mostly  juniors 
and  seniors. 

The  student  should  apply  to  the  institution  conduct¬ 
ing  the  program  in  which  he  is  interested.  A  list  of 
participating  institutions  can  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

\  new  high  school  physies  course  that  “re¬ 
flects  the  fremendous  growth  of  modem  physical 
theory”  has  been  developed  by  the  Science  Manpower 
Project  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Written  by 
Prof.  David  Vitrogan  and  entitled  Modem  High  School 
Physics,  a  Recommended  Course  of  Study,  the  course 
was  issued  in  book  form  (88pp.  $1.50)  last  month  by 
the  college’s  Bureau  of  Publications. 
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It  consists  of  11  units  dealing  with  the  foundations 
of  mechanics,  wave  motion,  fluids,  heat-energy  in  mo¬ 
tion,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  alternating  cur¬ 
rent,  electronics,  nuclear  energy,  relativity  and  other 
recent  advances.  But  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  teacher’s  or  student’s  backgrounds  and  to  the 
school’s  interest  in  science. 

Prof.  Frederick  L.  Fitzpatrick,  director  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Manpower  Project,  said  the  course  will  fill  a  big 
hole  left  open  in  science  education  by  physics  instruc¬ 
tion  that  “gives  little  recognition  to  the  many  recent 
advances  in  knowledge.” 


•  Art  and  Music 


If  art  means  only  drawing  and  painting 

to  the  student,  that  may  be  the  reason  he  finds  art  bor¬ 
ing.  A  Chicago  art  teacher,  Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor  Bur¬ 
roughs  of  Du  Sable  High  School,  learned  this  recently 
when  she  took  an  opinion  poll  among  her  pupils  in  an 
effort  to  get  ideas  for  improving  her  teaching. 

To  forty  per  cent  of  her  students,  she  found,  art 
meant  only  drawing  and  painting.  Significantly,  this 
same  forty  per  cent  didn’t  like  art.  The  same  group 
again  told  her  that  their  artistic  efforts,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  been  ridiculed  by  teachers,  parents, 
friends  or  members  of  their  families. 

From  this,  Mrs.  Burroughs  concludes  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  art  —  and  that  the  student’s  creations,  no 
matter  how  crude,  should  be  treated  with  respect. 

The  students  said  they  would  like  to  see  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  such  activities  as  handicrafts,  clay  modeling, 
jewelry  designing,  soap,  wood  or  plaster  carving.  They 
said  also  that  the  teacher  could  inspire  more  interest 
in  her  subject  by  giving  the  student  more  freedom, 
encouragement,  personal  help  and  criticism. 


•  The  Learner 


Good  conduct  on  school  buses  should  not  have 
to  be  enforced  by  a  policeman.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  course,  writes  Earl  C.  Welshimer  in  the  April  Ohio 
School  Boards  Journal. 

Mr.  Welshimer  says  he  understands  that  some  school 
boards  are  employing  not  only  the  bus  driver,  but  an¬ 
other  adult  to  maintain  discipline  on  the  bus.  This 
extra  expense  cannot  be  justified.  In  a  school  district 
where  this  is  done,  the  problem  may  be  that  the  board 
is  not  selling  the  bus  program  for  what  it  is  —  “an 
auxiliary  service  to  the  families  of  the  community  to 
transport  their  children  to  school  to  acquire  an  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  equalize  educational  opportunities.”  'The 
board  should  make  things  clear  cut  by  writing  and 
publicizing  a  policy  setting  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  the  bus  driver,  the  student  and  his  parents.  The 
driver,  as  Mr.  Welshimer  sees  it,  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  safe  operation  and  cleanliness  of  the  bus, 
for  obeying  traffic  laws  and  for  keeping  on  schedule. 


The  student  and  his  parents  see  to  it  that  the  child 
is  ready  to  board  the  bus  on  time  and  at  the  scheduled 
stop.  Both  child  and  parent  are  responsible  for  the 
child’s  getting  safely  to  and  from  the  stop  and  for  his 
boarding  only  after  it  has  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  student  on  the  bus  is  responsible  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety  and  behavior,  for  keeping  the  bus  clean, 
for  avoiding  unnecessary  noise  —  and  for  the  cost  of 
anything  he  damages  intentionally. 

Mr.  Welshimer  suggests  that  a  detailed  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  be  printed  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  each 
home  to  be  studied,  signed  by  parent  and  pupil  and 
the  signatures  be  returned  to  the  school. 

If  a  student  misbehaves  after  that,  refuse  to  trans¬ 
port  him. 


•  School  Plant 


An  investment  of  35  cents  can  add  two  years 
to  the  life  of  a  textbook.  This  is  what  experience  has 
shown  in  the  Dade  County  (Miami),  Fla.,  school  sys¬ 
tem,  where  all  textbook  repairs  iu-e  made  by  school 
personnel. 

The  work  is  done  by  a  staff  of  six  working  during 
the  summer  in  a  room  equipped  with  book  presses, 
Mystik  cloth,  tape,  Gaylo  adhesive,  liquid  plastic  ad¬ 
hesive,  mending  tape,  end  papers,  awls,  paste  brushes 
and  shears.  The  head  repair  clerk,  a  full-time,  experi¬ 
enced  worker,  trains  the  others  (in  about  two  hours), 
who  are  hired  only  for  the  summer  months. 

The  work  consists  mainly  of  repairing  the  bindings, 
since  these  seem  to  wear  out  before  the  pages.  Tne 
pages,  however,  are  examined,  and  pencil  marks  are 
erased  and  tom  pages  mended.  One  or  two  missing 
pages  will  be  replaced. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  July  1,  the  shop  re¬ 
paired  22,567  textbooks  —  all  then  good  for  two  more 
years  —  at  a  cost  of  $680  for  materials  and  $7234  for 
labor.  Sending  the  books  out  to  a  bindery  might  have 
prolonged  their  life  further,  but  at  a  much  higher 
cost.  Besides,  says  James  S.  McDonald,  county  super¬ 
visor  of  textbooks,  advancements  and  educational 
changes  may  make  it  undesirable  for  a  book  to  last 
too  long,  especially  if  the  extra  longevity  is  too  costly. 


•  Audio-Visual 


For  the  best  results  in  audio-visual  instruction, 
the  A-V  program  should  have  a  full-time  director  and 
an  organized  schedule  of  in-service  activities.  Edwin 
E.  Henrichsen,  in  the  March  Educational  Screen  and 
Audio-Visual  Guide,  makes  these  other  recommenda¬ 
tions,  based  on  a  survey  of  school  districts  with  ex¬ 
tensive  A-V  programs: 

The  audio-visual  director  should  — 

—  conduct  workshops  and  faculty  meetings  to  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  methods. 

—  acquaint  new  teachers  with  the  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram,  and  demonstrate  new  aids  and  materials  to 
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the  faculty. 

—  hold  conferences  with  individual  teachers,  and 
issue  an  audio-visual  bulletin. 

—  work  closely  with  supervisors,  and  be  a  member  of 
curriculum  development  committees. 

—  set  up  audio-visual  exhibits  to  increase  teacher  in¬ 
terest,  and  appoint  preview  committees  to  select 
new  materials. 

The  administration  should  — 

—  provide  a  good  audio-visual  library  of  books,  cat¬ 
alogs,  records  and  in-service  training  films. 

—  provide  a  laboratory  and  materials  for  producing 
teaching  aids. 

—  provide  a  preview  room  in  all  school  buildings,  as 
well  as  storage  space  for  equipment. 

—  provide  an  adequate  audio-visual  budget. 


•  Guidance 


An  acute  shortage  of  mathematicians  faces 
United  States  in  the  next  five  years,  warns  Dr.  J. 
Sutherland  Frame,  head  of  the  NIichigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  mathematics  department.  One  reason  is  that 
math  is  difficult  for  many  students,  he  says;  but  an¬ 
other  is  public  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  math  is  a 
profession  in  itself,  not  merely  a  tool  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  According  to  a  recent  estimate,  70,000  mathe¬ 
maticians,  including  10,000  with  doctoral  degrees,  will 
be  needed  for  computer  work  alone  by  1963.  But  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  even  5000  math  Ph.D.’s  will  be 
available  by  1963,  Dr.  Frame  says,  and  most  of  those 
will  be  working  in  phases  other  than  computing. 

As  the  space  age  matures,  another  expanding 
field  will  be  astronomy.  At  present,  the  U.  S.  has  only 
800  astronomers,  and  Prof.  Leo  Goldberg,  head  of  the 
department  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  foresees  a  need  for  three  or  four  times  that  num¬ 
ber  in  the  next  10  years.  Astronomers  are  now  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  by  industry  for  such  duties  as  calculating 
trajectories  for  space  vehicles,  for  the  light  they  can 
shed  on  conditions  on  other  planets,  and  for  advice 
on  the  types  of  instruments  to  send  into  space.  The 
most  pressing  shortage  appears  to  exist  in  the  field  of 
celestial  me^anics. 

‘‘Academic  maladjustment”  is  the  reason  for 
many  college  dropouts,  even  among  top-ranking  high 
school  graduates,  concludes  Prof.  J.  K.  Little  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  A  recent  study  convinced 
him,  he  says,  that  counseling  for  the  college-bound 
must  begin  with  parents  and  continue  throughout  the 
student’s  high  school  and  college  careers.  While 
scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  are  important,  he 
adds,  beyond  a  certain  level,  “other  human  qualities 
may  assume  greater  importance.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Status  of  Preparation  Programs  for  Guidance  and  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Workers  by  Paul  MacMinn  and  Roland  G.  Boss.  Bulle¬ 
tin  1959  No.  7,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  49pp.  25c. 
From  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washirigton  25,  D.  C.  (A 
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survey  of  training  programs  for  guidance  and  counseling  at 
223  unnamed  colleges  and  universities.  Reports  on  admission 
requirements,  types  of  programs,  contemplated  program 
changes,  placement  opportunities  for  graduates.) 


•  The  Juvenile  Delinquent 


Spottiug  the  poteutial  deliuqueut  is  a  matter 
of  looking  for  tlie  signs.  The  lives  and  backgrounds 
of  most  juvenile  delinquents  fall  into  patterns, 
says  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Director  of  the  NEA  Juve¬ 
nile  Delinquency  Project.  And  if  all  —  or  most  —  of 
the  pieces  of  those  patterns  are  present  in  a  young  per¬ 
son,  then  usually  it  won’t  be  long  before  he’s  in  trouble 
with  the  police. 

Here  are  some  of  the  signs  to  look  for,  as  Mr.  Kvara¬ 
ceus  described  them  to  the  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals  in  Los  Angeles  last  month: 

The  lower  class  predelinquent  runs  with  a  gang 
that  admires  lawlessness.  He  has  high  ambitions,  but 
neither  means  nor  opportunity  to  achieve  them.  He 
has  some  academic  interests,  but  finds  that  the  gang 
ridicules  these.  His  family  or  his  gang  are  constantly 
in  trouble  with  school  and  church  officials  and  with 
the  police.  He  finds  excitement  in  collective  stealing 
and  in  vandalism. 

The  middle-class  predelinquent  does  poorly  in 
school,  and  intends  to  leave.  He  has  little  academic 
aptitude  to  begin  with,  and  often  is  truant.  Quarrels 
and  fights  are  common  among  members  of  his  family. 
The  usual  father-mother  pattern  of  the  home  is  miss¬ 
ing,  replaced,  if  at  all,  by  something  different. 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  citizenship,  the  schools  are  obnged  to 
watch  for  these  signs,  and  to  take  steps  against  the 
delinquency  they  foretell,  Mr.  Kvaraceus  says.  By 
steps  he  means  referring  the  student  to  the  proper 
child-study  and  diagnostic  agency.  Once  the  child’s 
needs  are  determined,  the  school  should  be  ready  to 
help  provide  individualized  treatment  for  him,  his 
family  and  his  gang. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  Research,  Theory  and  Comment  by 
Bernice  M.  Moore.  The  Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6. 
D.  C.  68pp.  $1.  (A  discussion  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem,  of  the  characteristics  of  delinquency  and  its  causes. 
One  section  takes  up  the  role  of  the  schools  in  handling  and 
preventing  delinquency.) 


•  Higher  Education 


For  predicting  success  in  college,  you  can’t 
beat  the  accuracy  of  scholastic  aptitude  test  scores, 
says  a  University  of  Michigan  psychologist.  What’s 
more,  adds  Benno  G.  Fricke,  the  high  school  counselor 
or  principal,  college  counselor,  psychologist,  psychia¬ 
trist  or  admissions  officer  who  relies  on  his  personal 
judgment  when  something  better  is  available,  is  doing 
the  student  a  disservice. 

Research  shows,  he  told  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Assn,  in  Cleveland  last  month,  that  high 
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school  principals  “are  not  able  to  predict  college  per¬ 
formance  of  their  graduates  as  well  as  the  test  scores 
routinely  obtained.  Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  is 
the  finding  that  the  principals’  predictions  are  even 
somewhat  inferior  to  predictions  made  mechanically 
from  the  student’s  rank  in  his  school  graduating  class.” 

While  the  principal  will  base  his  prediction  partly 
on  the  student’s  class  rank,  Mr.  Friclce  explained,  he 
will  water  down  its  accuracy  with  other  information 
—  collected  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  fairness. 

Another  study,  he  said,  placed  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  admissions  officers  in  practically  the  same 
boat. 

Said  Mr.  Fricke:  “While  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  the  nation’s  high  school  graduates  find  themselves  in 
inappropriate  colleges,  the  number  is  certainly  much 
too  large,  especially  at  a  time  when  optimum  use  of 
the  nation’s  human  resources  should  be  made.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

College  Teaching  by  Television  edited  by  John  C.  Adams, 
C.  R.  Carpenter,  Dorothy  R.  Smith.  The  American  Council  on 
Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
234pp.  $4.  (A  report  of  a  1957  conference  sponsored  by  the 
ACE  and  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Includes  talks  and 
panel  discussions  on  problems,  philosophy,  effects  and  gains 
of  televised  instruction.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Eliminate  the  ‘^frills*’?  Return  to  the  “funda¬ 
mentals”?  The  kids  won’t  have  it.  They’re  strong  for 
the  idea  of  developing  the  whole  person,  and  would 
like  to  see  equal  stress  on  all  academic  and  nonaca¬ 
demic  subjects. 

These  views  and  a  wealth  of  others  come  to  light 
in  the  latest  Purdue  Opinion  Panel  Report,  published 
last  month  and  entitled  Youth  Looks  at  Education  (41 
mimeographed  pages,  $1  from  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Reference,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. ). 
The  researchers  polled  2000  high  school  students 
across  the  country. 

These  students,  it  was  found,  feel  that  training  in 
academic  subjects  is  important  for  everyone,  but  that 
other  things  are  equally  important  —  physical,  social 
and  emotional  development,  for  example.  Hence, 
they  feel  much  of  the  curriculum  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  least  partially  by  students’  individual  needs. 

One  third  of  the  students  polled  read  newspaper 
editorials.  More  than  half  think  we  should  spend  more 
on  education  and  that  the  federal  government  should 
pay  a  larger  share  of  educational  costs  than  it  does. 
Seventy  per  cent  would  like  to  see  tax  money  spent 
to  support  able  and  needy  students  in  college. 

As  for  cheating  on  schoolwork,  36  per  cent  think 
“it  isn’t  very  wrong  at  all,  and  shouldn’t  be  punished.” 
( And  more  students  do  it  now  than  did  11  years  ago, 
when  the  same  question  was  asked.) 

Educators  may  be  gratified  to  know  that  15  per  cent 
of  the  students  said  the  main  hope  for  world  peace 
lies  with  educators.  Another  15  per  cent  held  out  the 
same  hope  for  military  leaders,  and  40  per  cent  voted 
for  religious  leaders. 


•  The  Moth  Prog  rum 


Arithmetic  has  not  kept  pace  with  mathe¬ 
matics.  In  fact,  while  secondary  school  mathematics 
has  moved  ahead,  “the  mathematics  of  the  elementary 
school  can  only  be  described  as  having  moved  back.” 

This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Engen  of  the 
Commission  on  Mathematics  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Writing  in  the  March  Maryland 
Teacher,  he  explains  that  mathematicians  in  recent 
years  have  come  to  look  at  the  study  of  math  as  the 
search  for  patterns  into  which  various  problems  fall. 

Confronted  with  a  problem,  a  mathematician  will 
ask  himself,  “Does  this  fit  any  of  the  patterns  I  know 
about?”  If  it  does,  he  applies  the  pattern  to  find  the 
solution.  If  not,  he  tries  to  devise,  such  a  pattern.  Un¬ 
der  this  approach.  Dr.  Van  Engen  argues,  whole 
classes  or  groups  of  patterns  are  solved  simultaneously. 

But  “It  is  tlfis  ability  to  see  patterns  in  similar  and 
yet  seemingly  diverse  situations  that  the  schools  have 
failed  to  nurture.”  Why?  The  fault  lies  with  outmod¬ 
ed  concepts. 

What’s  to  be  done?  Discard  the  old  ideas,  advises 
Dr.  Van  Engen.  Do  away  with  such  notions  as  teach¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  arithmetic  through  its  social  uses. 
(Who  knows  what  will  be  useful  years  from  now?) 
Don’t  stick  so  strictly  to  computation. 

Teach  the  concepts.  (2  -|-  3  and  3-1-2  are  not  the 
same,  though  they  yield  the  same  answer. )  “The  study 
of  mathematics  is  a  constant  search  for  patterns,  and 
this  search  involves  the  ability  to  abstract  and  general¬ 
ize.  This  fact  should  cause  all  teachers  to  look  care¬ 
fully  at  their  classroom  activities.” 


•  Physical  Edueatiim  and  Health 

A  call  for  greater  emphasis  on  outdoor  edu¬ 
cation  was  sounded  recently  by  Dr.  Julian  W.  Smith, 
director  of  the  outdoor  education  project  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Eaucation  and  Recrea¬ 
tion. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Assn,  of  School 
Administrators  in  February,  he  said  a  casual  look  at 
our  present  way  of  life  discloses  the  need  for  more 
outdoor  education. 

City  life  has  taken  many  children  and  youth  away 
from  the  land. 

Automation  and  mechanization,  while  increasing 
leisure  time,  yet  have  not  promoted  the  attitudes, 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time. 

Automation  and  mechanization  again  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  opportunities  for  physical  exercise. 

He  continued;  “With  the  Golden  Age  in  sight,  when 
living  could  be  rich  —  and  when  there  are  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  people  to  engage  in  satisfying  activities 
of  their  own  choice  —  our  culture  has  not  provided 
the  necessary  experiences  for  creative  expression  in  a 
complex  world.  It  is  in  this  setting  that  education  must 
help  youth  be  fit  and  sane  in  order  that  they  become 
effective  citizens  in  the  world’s  greatest  democracy.” 
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•  Panorama 


Iflassachugetts  Dean  Francis  Keppel  of  the  Har- 
viu-d  Graduate  School  of  Education  says  professional 
educators  have  lost  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
nation’s  liberal  intellectuals  in  the  past  25  years.  Col¬ 
lege-trained  members  of  the  public,  he  said  in  a  recent 
speech,  look  upon  educators  as  nonintellectuals  and 
as  conservatives  who  resist  change.  They  picture  edu¬ 
cators  as  being  “on  the  defensive”  and  teacher  asso¬ 
ciations  as  being  “primarily  self-serving.”  But  really, 
Mr.  Keppel  continued,  “there  is  just  as  much  idealism 
in  them  as  in  any  other  profession.”  They  must  try 
to  “win  again  the  good  will  and  respect  of  the  liberal 
intellectuals  from  whom  we  have  "become  separated.” 

Michigan  When  a  Grand  Haven  industrialist  in¬ 
sinuated  recently  that  “modern  kids  can’t  spell,”  a 
group  of  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  kids,  with  their  dan- 
cler  up,  set  out  to  prove  him  wrong.  A  sL\-man  team  of 
them  challenged  the  industrialist,  Adrian  “Ad”  Rin- 
gelberg  by  name,  and  the  Grand  Haven  Rotary  Club 
to  a  spelling  bee.  The  Grand  Haven  Tribune  reported 
later  that  “The  Rotarian  officers  faltered  from  the 
first.”  Mr.  Ringelberg  himself  stumbled  over  the  word 
“rhythm”  and  went  down  for  the  count.  Commented 
the  Tribune:  “At  times  we  have  been  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  teaching  of  fundamentals  was  more  thor¬ 
ough  in  the  ‘good  old  days’  before  Sputnik,  but  in  our 
saner  moments  we  know  that  this  simply  is  not  true. 
Today’s  youngsters  have  countless  advantages  un¬ 
known  to  their  dads,  and  an  untold  number  of  them 
are  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities.” 

Nevada  To  stimulate  scientific  interest  among 
younger  students,  the  University  of  Nevada  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  national  physics  honor  society,  re¬ 
cently  set  up  a  speakers  bureau  and  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  local  school  systems.  Under  the  plan,  chap¬ 
ter  members  volunteer  to  present  lecture-demonstra¬ 
tions  to  elementary  and  junior  high  classes  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  University-.  The  class¬ 
room  teacher  may  request  a  talk  on  any  scientific  topic, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  a  two-man  team  appears 
with  its  own  demonstration  equipment,  and  a  talk 
for  the  appropriate  grade  level  all  prepared. 

New  York  Comedian  Sam  Levenson,  who  has  a 
lot  to  say  on  children  and  education,  writes  in  the 
March  22  This  Week  Magazine,  published  here,  that 
“the  society  we’re  headed  for  is  kindergarchtj,  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  children,  by  the  children  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.”  He  adds;  “Schools  are  proving  just  as  ineffec¬ 
tive  [as  parents]  at  making  kids  toe  the  line.  That’s 
because  everybody  in  the  system  is  afraid  of  some¬ 
body.  'The  teachers  are  afraid  of  the  principal,  the 
principal’s  afraid  of  the  superintendent,  the  super’s 
afraid  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  is  afraid  of  the  parents.  The  parents  are 
afraid  of  the  kids.  The  kids  are  the  only  ones  who 
aren’t  afraid  of  anybody!” 


iVetr  Classroom  material 

HAWAII 

BOOKS 

Spelx  of  Tiui  Pacific,  Carl  Snoven,  Macmillan. 
1949.  $7.50.  940pp.  Anthology  of  literature  of 
the  Pacific.  Fifteen  .selections  on  Hawaii,  ranging 
from  James  Cook  ( 1778),  R.  L.  Stevenson  ( 18^), 
to  Blake  Clark  (1942).  Also  has  sections  devoted 
to  writings  on  Polynesia,  Melanesia  and  other 
Pacific  areas. 

Revolt  in  Pahadise,  Alex  MacDonald,  Dayc,  1944. 
$3.00.  288pp.  Sociological  and  economic  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  territory  from  1820  to  post-World  War 
II.  Discusses  future  possibilities  and  trends. 

Hawaii  —  Isle  of  Dreams,  Jacques  Chegaray, 
Sterling,  1959.  $2.95.  190pp.  Photo  illus.  Details 
of  historical  background,  physical  aspects,  crops, 
industries,  people,  sports  and  traditions  in  a  trav¬ 
elogue.  Covers  all  8  Islands. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands:  From  Monarchy  to  De¬ 
mocracy,  Nancy  and  Jean  F.  Webb,  Viking  Junior 
Log,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  1956. 
$4.50.  Illus.  Histoiy  of  Hawaii  for  ages  12  and  up. 

Hawaii,  Gem  of  the  Pacific,  Oscar  Lewis,  Land¬ 
mark  Book  from  Random  House,  457  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22.  192pp.  $1.95.  2-color  illus. 
For  grades  7  to  9.  Historical  and  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Islands  showing  development  to 
current  status.  The  New  York  Times,  Friday 
.March  13,  1959,  pages  1,  12  and  13,  presents  con¬ 
siderable  materi.-u  on  present  political  status  of 
the  area. 

.MAPS 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.. 
Chicago  40,  Ill.:  Physical-Political  and  Physical 
maps  of  the  U.  S.,  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  Paper  Wall 
Outline  maps,  small  and  large;  Re-MARK-able 
Whiteboard  maps  with  marking  crayons;  slated 
Wall  Outline  “Activity”  maps.  All  are  listed  in 
Catalog  4)159  and  are  available  in  various  materials 
and  mountings.  Apply. 

FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

Hawaiian  Native  Life  (People  of  Hawaii).  .Mid¬ 
dle-grade  social  studies  film.  Covers  domestic,  so¬ 
cial  and  work  life  of  native  Hawaiians.  11  min. 
B/w  $60.  From  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
11.50  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Hawaii.  Geographical  aspects,  industry.  Trav- 
elogiie-type  film.  10  min.  Color  $110,  b/w  $40. 
From  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 

Living  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Intermediate 
geography  class  filmstrip.  Shows  types  of  coasts, 
vegetation,  crops  grown  and  cities.  66  frames, 
$6.00.  From  SVE  Inc.,  1345  Diverscy  Parkway, 
Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Modern  Hawaii.  High  school  geography  or  social 
studies  film.  Covers  origin,  settlement  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Islands.  Points  out  effect  of  geography 
and  geology  on  Hawaiian  economy.  11  min.  Color 
$110,  b/w  $60.  From  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  So. 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

U.  S.  Expansion  Overseas  (1893-1917).  Junior 
and  senior  high  .siK'ial  studies  film.  Shows  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii  and  long-range  results.  (Also  cov¬ 
ers  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.)  13-1/2  min.  Color 
$137.50,  b/w  $75.  From  Coronet  Films. 
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